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SIGHT-TESTS 

It is a wholesome thing that there should be continual discussion 
of the aims and methods of teaching Latin and Greek, chiefly 
because such discussion sets the individual teacher to thinking out 
the reasons for his own procedure, partly because there is always 
a chance that some general reform may be worked out. In such 
discussions, of course, those who are dissatisfied with the present 
order of things do most of the talking; for those who find under 
existing conditions ample opportunity to work toward what they 
consider the true goal of classical study have less occasion to express 
their views. One would not wish the dissatisfied to keep silence, for 
all progress must come from dissatisfaction. But the converse is 
not true: all dissatisfaction does not tend toward progress. 

The Commission on College-Entrance Requirements has made 
certain concessions to those who feel that they are too hampered 
by the traditional secondary course of reading and to those who 
feel that more emphasis on reading at sight will result in better 
teaching. In making these concessions the commission certainly 
intended nothing revolutionary, yet there is danger that its action 
will be misinterpreted in some quarters. The requirement of sight- 
tests, in particular, is known to have caused some uneasiness in 
inexperienced teachers, who have feared that some radical but 
unknown change in methods would be required of them; it has 
aroused in some enthusiasts visionary hopes of seeing secondary 
pupils learn to read Latin as easily as a modern language; it is 
even said to have called forth from a certain college professor the 
criticism that the requirement is premature because there is as yet 
no textbook with which to teach sight-reading. 

To aid in correcting such misapprehensions, we have invited an 
article on sight- tests from one who might not otherwise enter the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Moulton is eminently qualified to write on the subject, 
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since he was a member of the commission which formulated the 
report, and a high-school teacher of long and well-proved success. 



ACCOUNT OF STOCK 

As we close the current volume, which is in a very real sense a 
record of the activities of the workers in the associations of which 
this journal is the organ, it is natural to ask: What are the tangible 
results of the year's work ? Of course only the out-standing features 
can be noticed in a brief review. In regard to the scholarly activity 
of our members, the articles published during the past year speak 
for themselves. The three great classical associations of the country 
have made decided advances toward closer fraternal relations; while 
a call has recently been issued for the organization of a Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest, corresponding in scope and 
intent to the associations already organized. The formation of this 
association would put the classical interests of practically the whole 
country under organization. Much progress has been made in the 
interest of uniform admission requirements in Latin, as shown by the 
rapidly increasing number of conforming colleges and universities. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the year's work will be seen 
by a glance at the general index under the head of "Current 
Events." We refer to the widespread interest shown in classical 
dramas, and their presentation by the schools, and the unusually 
large number of classical clubs and societies which have been formed 
and maintained. Both features show a healthy interest in classical 
study extending over all parts ot our field which is most encouraging. 

Above all, the dominant note of the year has been that of opti- 
mism. The feeling of courage and good cheer has found utterance 
at the various meetings and in the more local activities. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee at St. Louis may have 
meant it for a bit of pleasantry, but he really uttered words of 
wisdom when he said in nominating the candidate for president 
of our association for the ensuing year: "He is fitted in many 
other respects for the office, but we have chosen him especially 
because of his cheerful optimism." This assuredly is the spirit in 
which we should approach our work and fight our battles. Hoc 
signo vincemusJ 



